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The Tesearcher in traditional African theatre faces unique pro- 
blems. Where the researcher in other areas of theatre may find few or 
corrupt or inconclusive texts, the African theatre researcher finds none. 
No Aristotle or Bharata Muni has defined its genres or established its 
aesthetic criteria. One might suppose, after consulting the standard 
sources On “‘world theatre’’, that it did not exist. And yet, varying 
forms of ecremonial performance, masquerade, and dance involving 
mimesis, acting, the imitation of action, are as common among the 
indigenous peoples of Africa as among those of Asia and Europe. 


One may attribute the neglect of this theatre in part to its 
geographical and linguistic inaccessibility to theatrical scholars. In 
addition, there was the obfuscating bias of European colonizers 
and ‘“‘civilizers” who presumed that the behavior of the natives 
was simple-minded, meaningless, or incomprehensible mumbojumbo, 
and took performances seriously only to the degree that they 
perceived them as potential sources of resistence to the civil (i.e., 
European) or religious (i.e., Christian) order, in which cases, they 
were prohibited. Finally, one cannot ignore the anthropological bias 
of those who first did concern themselves with African ritual. For the 
anthropologists were sometimes so zealous to record the “‘significant 
facts” that they missed the experience entirely. 


It is beyond the extent of this paper, beyond this writer’s 
knowledge, and very possibly the extent of current ethnographic 
research in Africa to draw any coherent total picture of the traditional 
performing arts on that continent, especially in terms of their interac- 
tions and historical development. In this paper, the term African 
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theatre will most often mean Yoruba Nigone theatre in the way that 
“Greek theatre” has always meant Athenian theatre, and for similar 
teasons. Not only are the traditional religious rituals of the Yoruba 
more clearly and consciously theatrical than those of many other 
tribes, and more apt to have a strongly secular quality, but it was 
earliest and almost exclusively among the Yoruba that a vital secular 
folk theatre developed. 


Like Oriental and Greek classical theatre, traditional African 
theatre combines drama, singing, mime, and dance. Like them, also, 
though it is concerned with the artistic merit of productions, it is nota 
theatre of “entertainment”? solely, but one in which deeply religious 
and social] values are being animated. Again, like them, its ‘‘texts’’ 
were drawn from a rich bardic tradition of oral epics descriptive of the 
mythology, legend, and history of a people. At the same time, it 
seems less rigidly incognizant of the changing world about 
it than many Oriental traditional forms. Thus, the ritual invocation 
preceding the centuries-old festival of Ogun masquerades includes a 
prayer to the god of roads for protection from motor cars. 


The nature of West African traditional ritual performances, is 
inextricable from the mythological and philosophical outlook of this 
region. (The argument rages indecisively as to whether or not one 
basic philosophical pattern extends throughout the continent, the 
aigument over the validity of negritude as an ethnographic concept. 
I will not generalize here beyond West Africa.) T. A. Lambo, a 
Nigerian psychiatrist, describes traditional cultural life as a ‘‘bewilder- 
ing array of vast and complicated rituals which ...emphasize that 
reality consists not in the relationship of men with things, but in that 
of men with other men, and of men with spirits." Alassane N’daw 
characterizes the African way of thought asa search for balance and 
harmony through non-conscious communion with the world. And 
Lambo describes the social organizing force of the tribe by quoting a 
traditional saying about the “all prevading spirit which ‘sleeps in the 
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stone, dreams in the animal and wakes in the man’. 


West Africans do not consider death as a total departure. The 
ancestors remain at least potentially present and active, and the duty 
which a son must show his father, that father must show his ancestors. 
Thus, much religious practice in Africa is concerned with divining the 
advice and disposition of ancestors in order to solicit their protection 


and spiritual intervention. 
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Yoruba dramatic festivals, manv of them held annually, are, first 
of all, times for communal gatherings in which the whole village is 
involved either as participant or spectator. This is the time when 
native sons and daughters return home for thanksgiving and celebra- 
tion. The gods and spirits are propitiated. The festival may serve to 
enhance the status of the particular village, the popularity of the 
entertainment attracting visitors from neighboring villages and foster- 


ing friendlier relationship. 


In addition, some festivals are dedicated to the civic or social 
education of the young, and these usually feature rites of initiation into 
the duties expected by the community with the intention of strengthen- 
ing a sense of common identity. Sometimes participants and spectators 
alike are led toward a state of mind where the spirit is freed of the 
flesh in pursuit of a vicarious atonement. The play may also be an 
‘*historical’’ record of the tribe, recounting its origins and defining its 
sense of identity and mission. 


Inevitably, in traditional African drama, good triumphs in the end. 
African theatre, like that of the Orient eschews tragedy. Like 
especially the Indian theatre, it can be, at times, quite cavalier 
with dramatic integrity. Thus, in some performances, actions 
which are essential from a western point of view to the dramatic 
development are neither depicted nor narrated, the spectator being 
expected to understand from his knowledge of the legend that they 
have occurred. 


Far more important than the text is the music. In fact, since, in 
Yoruba festivals, much of the narrative is transferred from the human 
voice to the dundun or talking drum, which is capable of imitating 
Yoruba speech rhythms, even the text becomes music analogous to the 
way in which, in Indian dance, text becomes gesture. 


Most important of all is the dance. “We dance because there is 
war in our hearts; a passion of grief and fear exasperates us,” the 
Nyakyusa of Tanzania explain. And Felix Morrisseau-Leroy speaks 
of the necessity of letting oneself be possessed by rhythm and abandoned 
to the ‘‘infallibility’’ of the dance, to identify with the crowd in a 
collective trance and “to forget all to remember all.’5 Dance isa 
form of posession and catharsis and the masquerader who is fortunate 
enough to become possessed by the spirit he is impersonating is 
recognized by the supernatural skill of his performance. Through the 


. 
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dance, participants and spectators externalize their inner lives, release 
their hates and irrational fears, seek reassurance of their spiritual 
immortality, and give vent to their impulses to rejoice or to mourn. 
For these strengths, Morrisseau-Leroy salutes the traditional festival as 
the refuge of the African spirit, the refuge of African solidarity, duririg 
the long night of colonial oppression. 


J. P. Clark divides the traditional Yoruba repertory into seven 
categories, two sacred forms and five secular.6 The first are 
the ancestral or myth plays such as those concerned with Obatala and 
Oshagiyan, and masquerades or plays by age groups and cults such as 
the Ekine masquerades. 


The forms Clark regards as secular are: the magic or trick plays; 
pastoral or puppet plays; civic plays suchas as the initiation dramas of 
Isiji or Ipu Ogo; dance and song dramas which approach pure art forms 
with no ritual or religious significance, such as the Udje of the Urhobo, 
and including seasonal dance-dramas like thc Ek’petese of the Ijo; and 
narrative or epic dramas which go on for days, such as Ozidi upon 
which Clark has based his own modern play of the same name. 


These categories are not altogether satisfactory. Ozidi, for 
example, might easily be considered an ancestral play. The Ekine cult 
plays and a number of others go on for days. Quite a few plays in all 
categories involve magic. 


Perhaps it is safer not to attempt to impose a classification system 
but to accept the generalizations that Lambo affers : “‘Operationally 
one can distinguish three periods: the earlier period when tribal 
art was the purest expression of the religious feeling of the age during 
which the tribe expressed its religious sentiments by sensuous images 
of grandeur and of obscurity ; a middle period during which the sense 
of beauty gradually encroached upon, but never absorbed, the feeling 
of reverence, and present period which represents the gradual 
absorption of the religious by the aesthetic element.””” 


One ceremonial performance which shows clearly the theatrical 
nature of Yoruba worship is the Egungun ritual. Chief Ulli Beier 
describes Egungun as “‘a secret Society which has the social function 
of providing a link between the living and the dead. One duty is to 
comfort and instruct the bereaved after afuneral—and the Egunguns 
are no less subject to misrepresentation than the Eshu cult. The 
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masquerades it is said, ‘pretend to be spirits’. They donot. They 
claim sometimes to become spirits and to lend the paraphernalia of 
human speech and movement to the departed...A man who is told by 
the Ifa oracle to worship one of his ancestors does not himself become 
an Egungun worshipper. Instead he has a mask made and presents it 
to the Alagba, the head of the Egungun, asking him to find a dancer. 
During the ceremony the ancestor will take possession of the dancer, 
and speak to his relatives whilst using the dancer as a medium.’® 
Beier continues, ‘‘The Egungun society in Africa provides a link between 
the living and the dead and it also represents living characters. But in 
this case they use ‘profane’ masks which are only meant to entertain 
people. This secret society produces social plays in which they imitate 
a usa, Nupe and Europeans. They have other marks satirizing police- 
men and prostitutes, and others again imitating animals.’ 


The annual Egungun festival usually begins in May or June and 
lasts seven days. It is a time of family reunions and civic clean-up and 
restoration. On the night preceding the start of the festival, a kneeling 
vigil, Ikunle, is held in an isolated grove, where the Egungun members 
invoke the blessings of the departed and the blood of sacrificed fowls 
and animals is poured over the graves. The seven days are then given 
over to playing, singing, and dancing in the squares and before the 
shrines of the town, after having exchanged blessings with the oba, or 
Jocal king. Each mask is carved to a particular ancestor, though there 
is no attempt at representation, and, usually, the masks are named by 
types : Andu, a royal prince; Atere, the slender one; Gbajero,* the} 
grotesque hanger of witches ; etc.1° 


The townspeople gather and follow the procession, but not too 
closely, since it is considered dangerous to come too near an Egungun, 
and the mask is considered sacred, to be treated reverently. The very 
identity of the actor is supposedly kept secret even from the worshipper 
who ordered and paid for the mask, and the actor uses an assumed 
voice although, in reality, the audience frequently knows who he is. 


The Egungun performances conclude with another salutation to 
the oba, followed by an eighth day given over to games, sports, and 
magic tricks.4 


Among the most elaborate and famous Nigerian theatrical per- 
formances are the Niger Delta Masquerade cycles conducted among the. 
Tjo of the delta, a people closely related through cultural contact and 
exchange to the Yoruba. These traditional plays have been the special 
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property of various cult groups of the area, not unlike the guild owner- 
ship of English miracle play cycles. Sometime about the end of the 
last century the Ekine or Sekiapu society gained a virtual monopoly 
over these plays. (Sekiapu is frequently and erroniously identified as 
a secret society; In fact, the willingness of the West African population 
to identify and describe in detail for visiting anthropologists more than 
two hundred “‘secret societies’’ casts extreme doubt upon the existence 
of any genuinely secret societies in that area of the continent. In 
general, these organizations are religious clubs of varying degrees of ex- 
clusiveness. Sekiapu membership is open to all male members of the 
community, and the numerous fraternal branches in different commu- 
nities are autonomous but bound by mutual pledges of hospitality.) 


Women, though they are not permitted to perform in these 
masquerades (Sekiapu is supposed to instill an exemplary manliness 
in its members), have a special place in relation to them and constitute 
the main audience for their performances in the town square or dancing 
area. Among some Sekiapu clubs, the daughters of the founders are 
granted honorary membership for performing such services as weeding 
the club grounds. The society also chooses a “mother” responsible 
for tending and feeding the masked players during the prolonged 
playing time. And the name £kine itself is derived from Ekineba, the 
woman who, according to legend, ventured into the delta mangrove 
swamps where the plays were being performed by water spirits and 
brought them back to the village before the spirits carried her back into 


the waters. 


The monopolistic control of the society extends even to certain 
restrictions upon the audience. Thus nobody not in the performance 
may wear feathers, the foot rattles, igbiri, used in the plays, or sing 
Sekiapu songs in town for the duration of the masquerade. 


Usually seven masquerades are given at a time. Each Sekiapu 
society is divided into seven Agba of equal membership and each Agba 
is responsible for performing one masquerade. The Agba leader is 
responsible for preparing and maintaining the customs of the per- 
formance and for guarding the single headpiece for each masquerade. 
Among some Sekiapu societies, the Agba coincide with kin-groupings, 
and particular masquerades are owned by these groups based on their 
first seeing them in the mangrove forests, first introducing them from 
neighboring peoples, or because of the outstanding ability or innovations 


of a member in playing the mask. 
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Each play has its own masks, its peculiar headpiece, and a distinct 
set of drum rhythms and songs to accompany the dance. The total 
number of these masquerades is in excess of forty, possibly more than 
fifty. The majority represent mythological involvements of human 
characters and water spirits, but others treat satirical human types and 
still others are essentially morality plays giving instruction for the 
practical conduct of life. 


The headpieces usually are sculptured in wood and represent a 
spirit, a fish, or an animal. Normally they are not worn over the face 
but sit on the crown of the head, attached to a basketwork helmet 
which covers the face.” 


kaki, the tortoise masquerade, is, at once, typical of the form of 
delta masquerades, and an example of a comic approach to a mytho- 
logical subject. The play is based upon a well-known folk tale some- 
times called the ‘“‘Old Man of the Forest’? which, however, lacks the 
supernatural elements of the drama. Ikeki, the old man, “has an 
insatiable appetite for food, money and women, and seek to gratify 
it without regard for the limits set by established morality. On the 
other hand, he operates with a vast deviousness and an elaborate 
cunning. Fortunately for the rest of the characters in his stories, how-— 
ever, he often pushes his schemes too far, and so fails to achieve his 
outrageous aims.’’!3 


The legend explaining the origins of the play tells of a spirit, Ikaki, 
who in the form of a giant tortoise, would come out of the forest to 
dance. Villagers would gather and pester him to keep coming back to 
dance again, but he would always sing a threatening song before 
retiring. One day, he returned and danced finer than ever before, 
again he sang a threatening song, and then, while he danced, he lifted 
one leg and all the villagers living in that direction died. He lifted his 
other leg in another direction with the same effect. Then he vanished 
forever. 


. 


The people then began to imitate Ikaki’s dance, having first taken 
the precaution of consulting an oracle for instructions on how to prevent 
the lethal leg movements. Thus the play entered the Sekiapu repertory. 


The play begins in the morning with the drumming of Ikaki Ada, 
the rhythm which identifies the masquerade about to be performed. 
Soon after, “Ikaki emerges from the society’s clubhouse, flanked by two 
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of his children ; Nimite Poku—‘Know All’, and Nimiaa Poku—‘Know 
Nothing’. Ikaki, himself, though fairly simply dressed, is readily 
recognizable by his hunchback and by the schematized tortoise body 
which is his headpiece. He comes out with a canny, mincing step. 
Nimite Poku, dressed mainly in a soiled blue-and-white sheet topped 
with an old felt hat, follows his step with a paddle sloped over his 
shoulder. Nimiaa Poku, dressed if anything more shabbily than his 
brother, carries a paddle and an ancient, leaky basket. He gambols 
and tumbles round the other two, to their considerable annoyance.”’!4 


Ikaki and his children followed by their audience, must then pro- 
ceed to the main waterfront, look around for a boat, continue to a 
“beach of the gods” where he finds a boat, is presented with a drum by 
the club members, and is helped into the boat along with his sons. 


Once they are out in deep water, the action quickly turns to slap- 
stick, as Nimiaa Poku brings the boat to a standstill by rapidly 
paddling backward as his brother paddles forward. Finally, he puts 

‘down his paddle and begins to bail with the leaky basket, bailing from 
the river into the boat. As the onlookers shout, first abuse and then 
warnings, the boat drifts out toward the sea. Only at the last moment, 
when the boat is about to be swept completely out of sight of the 
audience, does Ikaki stop drumming and aid Nimite Poku in paddling 
back to shore. The three are then led back to town where the elderly 
spectators have remained to await them. 


Ikaki Ada is played again and the three characters dance around 
the square with the Sekiapu members dancing in a procession behind 
them. There is more slapstick involving Nimiaa Poku’s foiled attempt 
to steal his father’s bag. Then Ikaki sings a dirge in which he first 
mourns the most recently deceased king, then his own financial loss 
which he claims resulted from having lent the dead king great quantities 
of palm oil to trade with merchants, and, finally, he asks the king’s 
children to pay this fictitious debt. But the spectators tell him that 
the children are away. The drummer sings a series of insults to Ikaki, 
who answers the taunts while Nimiaa Poku continues to clown. 


After about an hour, as the day gets hot, the maskers retire to the 
clubhouse and the spectators go home. 


When the day has cooled, the play resumes, announced by the 


drum. Ikaki now begins to mime stealing food from the animals, under 


the guise of staving off misfortune. ‘‘AlIl we actually see in the play is 
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the masker delving under bushes and backing out again furtively, with 
a knapsack fuller than it was when he went in. But the onlookers, 
familiar with the story, ‘fill in’ the details they do not see and are highly 


amused.’"5 
Finally, the last two of the cast of characters appear— 


Ikaki’s well dressed favourite son Kalagidi, and his wife 
Aboita. Kalagidi joins the other men, dancing with a more 
elegant, less mincing step than his father, but suffering the same 
indignities from the moronic Nimiaa Poku. Aboita dances with 
an escort of four elderly women. A loose, silly thing, she soon 
has a number of ekine members around her. Egged on by the 
audience, they flirt and pinch her tender parts. Eventually, 
Ikaki comes to claim her. He joins her in the suggestive pelvic 
dance known as egepu, whilst the Drum Master hurls out a 
torrent of admiring and abusive epithets.!° 


At sundown, the play ends for the day with a processional around 
the square. 


Thereafter, for the remainder of the festival, the play is continued 
only in the afternoons. The second day’s performance repeats the 
slapstick, and the sexual flirtations of the previous day, then closes with 
two egberi, or dramatic episcdes. 


Ikaki climbs a conical scaffold representing a palm tree and sings 
two songs, the first praising himself, the second praising the tree from 
which he begins to cut palm fruit and to tap the wine. Meanwhile, 
Nimiaa Poku, below, is taking an ax to the “tree’’. Kalagidi tries to 
stop him but fails. “At last Ikaki looks down and sees what is happen- 
ing. With an alarmed shriek he throws his palm-cutting instrument 
at Nimiaa Poku. But it misses Nimiaa Poku and knocks out his 
beloved Kalagidi. Ikaki is beside himself. He says he will never come 
down again. He will hang himself in the tree.’7 But Kalagidi is 
revived by club members and he resumes his dance. Ikaki unties his 
hangman’s rope and climbs down the tree, and actors and spectators 
dance together. 

ay 

Now the drum rhythm changes from Ikaki Ada to Egepu and the 
lyrics refer to Ikaki’s two deformities : his hunched back, and his 
elephantiasis of the scrotum—considered a sign of an evil life—which 
is represented by a wooden slit-gong which Ikaki carries and shakes at 
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the women. They immediately withdraw in feigned horror, then 
teasingly advance and ask to see more. 


The drum rhythm changes again, this time to the head-hunting 
beat, and Ikaki sets off to kill an elephant constructed of banana stem 
and cord in celebration of Kalagidi’s recovery. After an energetically 
mimed fight, the “elephant” is slain, Ikaki Ada is played for a final 
procession, and “when the procession reaches the ekine house, the 
players go inside to undress and drink, and the spectators disperse to 
their homes. The play is over.’’!8 


Although some Sekiapu plays are more “serious”? than Ikaki, this 
play is not untypical for its lack of moral tone or its comic characteri- 
zations. Among other comic types are Ngbula, the herbal doctor who 
imagines that people are talking maliciously about him, and Ijona, the 
self-pitying widow.}9 


In both the Egungun and the Sekiapu ritual dramas one sees a 
number of the conventions typical of West African traditional theatre. 
First, there are, of course, the religious affiliations and the strongly 
communal nature of the performances which tends to blur the distinc- 
tions between spectator and performer and to draw the onlookers into 
the dance. And the dance itself, subtly responding to the rhythm of 
the drums, and especially the verses ‘‘spoken” upon the dundun, tends 
to assume greater importance than does the development of a dramatic 
text, thus creating a loose and episodic structure to the performance 


and accommodating its processional nature. 


The actors and dancers who perform in these rituals have taken 
‘their training in junior cults during their adolescence, and there they 
learned and performed their roles without invoking the deities, after 
which they graduated into the parents societies. The major characters 
are invariably masked and the actors’ identities—theoretically, at least— 
remain unknown to audience. Possession of the actor by a deity is 
either expected or hoped for, and is recognized by a skill - the per- 
formance presumably surpassing the human actor’s own abilities. The 
theme of most traditional West African theatre, and one which the 
modern African theatre has frequently employed, is that of reconcilia- 
tion, either of men with spirits, or of men with other men, or of one 


tribe with other. 


It is not possible to say exactly when genuinely secular theatre and 
performances not integrated into the civic and religious life of the tribe 
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originated in Africa, though they are generally considered to be less 
than a century old in Africa and-to owe their origins to the colonial 
presence. Oyin Ogumba of the University of Lagos traces the ‘‘folk 
theatre” or “folk opera” from back to the influence of performances 
of Mozart and Handel operas given in Lagos, Abeokuta, and Ibadan in 
the 1880s.2° He states that the ‘‘tradition” of a folk opera had been 
born, had died and had been revived several times before its present 
successful renaissance in the hands of such Nigerian Yorubas as Hubert 
Ogunde, Kola Ogunmola, and Duro Ladipo. 


Other commentators have pointed to the plays presented as edu- 
cational fare in the missionary and colonial schools as a source from 
which the folk operas sprang. Those plays usually taking the form 
either of sentimental comedies of manners or of biographical heroic 
chronicles, are undeniably the inspiration for the first African play in 
English, ‘“‘The Girl Who Killed to Save,”’ written in 1935 by H. I. E. 
Dhlomo, which, with a curious, ‘‘colonised’”’ turn of mind, tries to 
reconcile a rebellious African heroine with white, Christian civiliza- 
tion.2t. And similar chapbook plays, apparently being ground out by 
the Onitsha and Oshogbo equivalents of Grub Street hacks, are today 
another “‘traditional’? form in Nigeria, with the dramatised lives of 
most of the founders of the modern African states now lying in the 
bookstalls.?* 


However, the educational chapbooks have remained rather stati- 
cally imitative of their European progenitors, and it seems unnecessary 
to invoke Mozart and Handel to explain the evolution of a dramatic 
form which is, in Beier’s description, ‘‘neither opera, nor ballet, nor 
poetic drama but all the three perfectly fused together.’ The simi- 
larities to ritual performances are very clear. 


J. A. Adedeji concludes that, rather than promoting a secular 
theatre, the European invasion destroyed an existing one which had 
developed out of the Egungun festival into first a “Court Masque’, and 
then, by the middle of the nineteenth century, into a professional travel- 
ling theatre which performed widely during the golden age of the Oyo 
Empire, entertaining princes and chiefs in all the principalities of the 
empire in addition to performing in the annual Egungun ritual.24 It 
was such a travelling group which the Alafin Manshola (Majotu) 
invited to entertain the English explorer, Hugh Clapperton, and his 
party at Old Oyo in June, 1826. Clapperton, the first European to cross 
the Yoruba country, gave the following description : 
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It is the custom, during the time that the caboceers from the 
different towns remain on their visit to the king, to act plays or 
pantomines, or whatever they may becalled. I shall attempt a 
description of the one I saw to-day. The place chosen for this 
pastime is the king’s park, fronting the principal door where his 
Majesty usually sits...... Under...... trees were seated the actors, 
dressed in large sacks, covering every part of the body ; the 
head most fantastically decorated with strips of rags, damask 
silk, and cotton, of as many glaring colours as it was possible... 
.--Musicians also attended with drums, horns, and whistles, 
which were beaten and blown without intermission. 


The first act consisted in dancing and tumbling in sacks, 
which they performed to admiration, considering they could not 
see, and had not the free use of their feet and hands. The 
second act consisted in catching the boa-constrictor : first, one 
of the sack-men came in front and knelt down on his hands and 
feet ; then came out a tall majestic figure, having on a headdress 
and masque which baffle all description : it was of a glossy black 
colour, sometimes like a lion couchant over the crest of a 
helmet ; at another like a black head with a large wig : at every 
turn he made it changed its appearance. This figure held in 
its right hand a sword, and by its superior dress and motions 
appeared to be the director of the scene, for not a word was 
spoken by the actors...... There was new great waving of the 
manager’s sword ; indeed I thought that heads were going to be 
taken off, as all the actors were assembled round the party 
lying down ; but in a few minutes they all cleared away except 
the manager, who gave two or three flourishes with his sword, 
when the representation of the boa-constrictor began. The 
animal put its head out of the bag in which it was contained, 
attempting to bite the manager ; but at a wave of the sword it 
threw its head in another direction to avert the blow; it then 
began gradually to creep out of the bag, and went through the 
motion of a snake in a very natural mannet...... After following 
the manager round the park for some time, and attempting to 
bite him, which he averted by a wave of the sword, a sign was 
made for the body of actors to come up; when the manager 
approaching the tail, made flourishes with his sword as if hack- 
ing in that part of the body. The snake gasped, twisted up, 
and seemed as if in great torture ; and when nearly dead, it was 
shouldered by the masqued actors, still gasping and making 
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attempts to bite, but was carried off in triumph to the fetish 
house. 


The third act consisted of the white devil. The actors having 
retired to some distance in the background, one of them was 
left in the centre, whose sack falling gradually down, exposed 
a white head, at which all the crowd gave a shout, that rent the 
air ; they appeared indeed to enjoy this sight, as the perfection 
of the actor’s art. The whole body was at last cleared of the 
encumbrance of the sack, when it exhibited the appearance ofa 
human figure cast in white wax, of the middle size, miserably 
thin, and starved with cold. It frequently went through the 
motion of taking snuff, and rubbing its hands ; when it walked, 
it was with the most awkward gait, treading as the most tender- 
footed white man would do in walking bare-footed, for the first 
time, over new-frozen ground. The spectators often appealed 
to us, as to the excellence of the performance, and entreated I 
would look and be attentive to what was going on. I pretended 
to be fully as much pleased with this caricature of a white man 
as they could be, and certainly the actor burlesqued the part to 
admiration. This being concluded, the performers all retired to 
the fetish house. Between each act, we had choral songs by the 
king’s women, in which the assembled crowd joined their 
voices,”® 


Perhaps the most significant contribution by the missionaries to 
the creation of the folk theatre, though indirectly made, was the publi- 
cation of the Reverend Samuel Johnson’s definitive History of the 
Yorubas in 1921. Johnson, a Christian Yoruba, was determined to give 
to his fellow tribesmen a sense of their own identity, especially to those 
whom colonization had wrenched from their traditional culture. This 
he aimed to do by detailing their own history and rich legendary past 
as a counterbalance to the education of the European colonizers which . 
forced Africans to think in terms of “their ancestors’’, the Gauls, 
Saxons, and Normans: Johnson’s History has become the Hollingshead 
of Nigerian writers, and has been a major source for the plays of 
Obotunde Ijimere and the folk operas of Duro Ladipo. 


“Folk theatre” and “folk opera” are, of course, somewhat mis- 
leading terms when applied to these plays since they are all original 
works of single authorship and are produced by commercial theatrical 
troups. The first of these troups about which anything can be said 
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with even reasonable certainty is the Ogunde Concert Party, now in its 
third decade of performing musical plays based upon traditional themes,. 
myths, folk tales, social and political satire, jokes, sex, and bits of the 
urban cabaret music—.a mixture of native and Afro-American—known 
as Highlife. Ogunde, described by Beier as ‘‘an enterprising police- 
man,” established his theatre in Lagos, from which he makes at least 
three annual performing tours to twenty or more towns within a 150 mile 
radius.6 


Unlike the cults with their elaborate initiations into the manner of 
ritual performance during childhood. Ogunde was forced to recruit his 
casts from among detribalized Yorubas, usually primary school 
dropouts and unemployed laborers. Since acting is a profession with- 
out status and almost without precedent, many who were attracted to it 
had already failed at more respectable occupations. In order to prevent 
the rapid turnover of actresses—the tradition of all-male actors had 
been broken in the missionary school plays--Ogunde took the drastic 
measure of marrying all of his female stars, a solution which has, at. 
times, caused him to cast women in men’s roles.?? 


Ogunde, who, like Ogunmola and Ladipo, writes, composes, 
produces and stars in all the productions of his company, has perhaps as 
many as forty folk operas to his credit and, in them, one can see a general 
line of development from the early satirical plays with their simple 
drum patterns, the strong influence of Highlife, and the reliance on such 
incongruous elements as girl saxophonists, toward plays more carefully 
developed authentically African music with its polyrhythmic and 
polymetric drumming, and more serious thematic material. This trend 
produced in the early 1960s Otito Koro, “Truth is Bitter,’? and 
perhaps his most famous work, Yoruba Ronu, ‘“‘Yorubas, Think !”’ which, 
through the story of a man betrayed by his best friend and of a king, 
overthrown by his minister, probed so successfully and so even-handedly 
the political crisis preceding the Biafran secession that it was banned in 


the Western Region of Nigeria.”8 


Part of the stimulus for the evolution of the Ogunde Company’s 
Styleno doubt came from the competition of the more sophisticated 
Ogunmola Traveling Company and Ladipo’s Theatre Company. Kola 

' Ogunmola, a high school teacher in Ekiti District, inspired by Ogunde’s 
example, started his own company. It was he who first stripped the 
folk opera form of its sex appeal, its clowns, and its saxophones. 
Although a company of lesser scope than Ogunde’s and having only 
approximately ten plays to its credit, the Ogunmola company has 
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received international acclaim for its dramatization of Amos Tutuola’s 
comic novel, Palm Wine Drinkard, and it is presently afflliated with the 
School of Drama at the University of Ibadan.?° 


The most recent major folk dramatist is Duro Ladipo. Although 
he has had limited formal education, he comes to the theatre from a 
previous*career composing religious music for All Saint’s Church in 
Oshogbo, his home town. He has explained that he was bored by the 
usual Western music used in the church services and so introduced 
native drumming into the sacred music. Form this experiment, he 
turned to creating secular folk operas. Except for Fda, a Yoruba 
version of Everyman, his plays have been based on the legendary 
Yoruba heroes and divinities such as Shango in Obni Kosa and Moremi 
in his play named for her. And he has composed for them music meti- 
culously authentic to traditional African tonality.™. 


Despite the fact that the African folk theatre in Nigeria—and in 
such other West African states as Ghana and Mali where it is not so 
' highly developed—was stimulated into being by the institutions of 
Western colonialism, folk opera is a strongly indigenous creation and 
shows at the present time every likelihood of becoming more free of 
European qualities. Though it has substituted entertainment for the 
complex purposes of traditional ritual theatre, it has maintained the 
strong union of dance, song, and drumming. And even though Ladipo 
has introduced non-Yoruba actors into Moremi, the folk drama is, 
perhaps, the most vital manifestation of the Yoruba oral culture for 
which there is still a considerable audience. And the dramatic function 
for which Ladipo employs the Agbor Otu Osoneze dancers, the non- 
Yorubas, is one that links the play to one of the traditional ritual 
themes, for Moremi is a play about the honorable resolution of inter- 
tribal conflict, a theme which, as Beier says, “‘is not without significance 
for modern Nigeria.’ 


Moremi, the eldest wife of Oranmiyan, legendary king of Ife and 
son of the first Yoruba king, makes a vow to the river goddess, 
Esinmirin, that she will sacrifice her own son in return for the goddess’ 
aid in discovering the secret power of the masked Igbo warriors who 
have been making successful military raids upon Ife. Moremi then 
allows herself to be captured in a raid upon the marketplace, and she 
is carried asa slave before the Igbo king. Against the advice of the 
Yoruba babalawo or witch doctor (father of secrets) who, having been 
captured many years earlier, now faithfully serves the Igbo king, the 
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king spares Moremi’s life and weds her. Moremi bides her time until 
she is able to corner the babalawo alone, whereupon she reminds him of 
his tribal loyalties, tells him that she herself is giving up her only child, 
and demands the secret. The witch doctor yields, telling her which 
magic words and leaves will defeat the warriors who have been fighting 
with the strength of divine possession. The babalawo then confesses to 
his master what he has done and dies of disgrace while Moremi hurries 
back to Ife with her secret. The next raid on Ife is beaten back and 
the Igbo king is captured. Although she lost her son, Moremi will not 
allow the Igbo king to be put to death, but asks only a just and lasting 
peace between the tribes.?? 


The same legend is also the basis for the Moremi created in the 
mid-1960s by the Oyin Adejobi Theatre party, a less well-known folk 
opera troupe which performed the drama at the Arts Theatre of the 
University of Ibadan.*3 


Although it is not the intent of this Paper to examine the English 
language theatre of West Africa which is far better known outside 
Africa than the theatres which have been discussed here, and which has 
produced plays which are far closer to Western dramatic conventions 
than these, it is worth noting that the playwrights who write in English, 
including Wole Soyinka and John Pepper Clark, both of whom have 
International reputations, have very limited audience within Africa, 
audiences almost totally limited to the universities. In view of the 
popularity of the traveling folk theatres in the tribal towns and 
villages, it will be interesting to see in which directions the “literary” 
English drama in Nigeria progresses inthe hands of Soyinkna, Clark, 
and others. Some critics already detect that the sensibilities of these 
playwrights and their awareness of their potential native audience 
is leading them more and more to desert their Western roots and 


strengthen their indigenous African ones.** 


The question of direction raises the further question of what 
exactly are the fundamental differences between African theatrical 
concepts and those of Europen realistic drama. African theatre, like 
Asiatic theatre, is presentational rather than representational, and this 
preference on the part of African audiences for a theatre of spectacle 
rather than one of realistic illusion does not point to a greater or lesser 
sophistication on the part of the viewer, but to an African mode of 
perception which is basically synesthetic rather than analytic, a mode 
of consciousness grounded in distinct historical perspectives. 
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The theatre of realism is a theatre of analysis, a theatre for pro- 
bing sub-texts, a theatre of psychological prurience, and this quest for 
an intellectual, analytic sub-text distinct from the sensual] experience 
encounter lies at the heart of the fascination which the realistic theatre 
has held for audiences in the West since Ibsen. It was the growth of 
this tendency in the preceding centuries which led T. S. Eliot to con- 
clude that Everyman was the last English play to exist entirely within 
the province of art. That the rise of this theatre parallels nicely the 
rise of the novel is understandable enough since it is a theatre for 
sight-readers to whom words as sounds and actions as movement. i. ¢., 
sensual auditory or visual experience, assume ever diminishing im- 


portance. 


Ultimately, then, the theatre of realism is a theatre of sensory 
deprivation, though to call it such, especially in comparison to 
African theatre with its limited costuming and bare performing area, 
seems to involve some contradication. The realistic stage is after all, 
lauded for its visual validity for which it confesses the sacrifice of poetic 
richness from the text and grandeur from the action. Yet, aside from a 
certain trompe d’oeil satisfaction with the stage designer’s art, this 
‘excellence’? of realism is largely spurious, for its very familiarity 
invites the eye to abandon it quickly. At every point, the theatre-goer 
is urged to experience not so much through his senses as through the 
inteliectual imagination. Realism addresses primarily neither the eye nor 
the ear, though it considers its audience to be perceiving with an inner 
eye, an inner ear which is considered to be distinct from and 
significantly more vital than the sensory ones. 


Only inthe post World-War II theatre has a strong counter- 
tradition appeared in the West, under such various Jabels as the Theatre 
of the Absurd, Theatre of Cruelty, the Living Theatre, and the Polish 
Lab, moving European and American Drama in a direction closer to the 
African aesthetic, a return to the language of ritual and the motions of 
dance. 
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